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tunity and inclination, to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the analysis of the diphthong spoken of has 
developed through the group of words with oi 
in the case of individual persons. That pho- 
netic changes should ever have been assumed 
to be, or considered as invariable, seems of 
course strange at the present day. One would 
think the simple fact that words in frequent use 
must change quicker than those not in frequent 
use, would naturally suggest itself to anyone 
considering the matter, — the word wan, for 
example, as beingsomewhat bookish and rarely 
used, lagging behind others of its class in the 
change of the a wrought by the w. But it 
would certainly be of interest to ascertain 
the facts regarding a well-marked and (in a 
geographical sense) apparently somewhat lim- 
ited change, like the one spoken of, and the 
results would certainly possess illustrative 
value. 

While upon the subject of an American pro- 
nunciation, I may perhaps be pardoned if I 
record a fragment of conversation between two 
persons I heard recently upon a Sound steamer. 
One, A, was a southern woman, with deliriously 
deliquescent vowels; the other, B, was a 
Northern youth, who articulated witli notice- 
able care, and whose pronunciation, so far as I 
am able to judge, was uniformly correct. A 
remarked, "I don't see any stewed tomatoes 
011 the menu, do you ?". B answered interrog- 
atively, "Stewed tomatoes?" A said "tomay 
toes", B said "tomahtoes". Both said 
"stooed". 

Clarence Griffin Child. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM MALONE BASKER VILL. 

Died, September 6, 1899. 

(A tribute read before the Modern Language 
Association, December 29, 1899.) 

William Malone Baskervill was a native of 
Tennessee, and for the last eighteen years 
of his life (1881-1899) labored in Tennessee 
at Vanderbilt University. The influence of 
this institution was deeply felt in education 
throughout the Central and Southern Mis- 



sissippi Vlaley, and he had unusual oppor- 
tunity, therefore, to affect strongly a widely 
representative body of young men. Comport- 
ing with Southern conditions and Southern 
needs, it was as a teacher, mingling intimately 
with his students, instructing them in class- 
room, and receiving .them cordially into his 
home, that the best work of his life was done. 

Born in the spring of 1850, he was not quite 
fifty years old at his death. He was already 
in the twenties before his own life interest was 
aroused, as a student of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege in Virginia, by coming in contact with a 
body of forceful men. The teacher who first 
exercised a profound influence upon him and 
who was a warm friend and an inspiration to the 
last, was Thomas R. Price. The young student 
was induced to go to Germany in 1874, where 
he studied at Leipzig under Wuelker. Com- 
ing back home and teaching awhile at Wofford 
College in South Carolina, he returned finally 
for his Doctor-examination in 1880, his disser- 
tation, an edition of the Anglo-Saxon Epistola 
Alexandri ad Aristotelem, appearing in the 
spring of 1881, and being published in Anglia. 
The same year (1881) he was called to the newly 
established chair of English at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he remained the rest of his life. 

He was representative of the educational 
endeavor of his section in many ways. He 
was closely identified with the movement for 
raising educational standards in the South by 
the organization of a thorough system of strong 
private preparatory schools. When the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges was 
organized in 1895, as senior respectative he was 
chairman of its first committee on English, and 
in 1897 he was present with his committee in 
New York at the deliberations of the several 
committees in joint conference, the first time 
the Southeru States had been represented. 

For the series of Anglo-Saxon texts under 
the general editorship of one of his former in- 
structors, Prof. Harrison, he edited Andreas. 
Far away from the large libraries, the result 
was an edition that left much to be desired, he 
himself felt; and he always had in mind anew 
and worthy one. With Prof. Harrison he like- 
wise edited a Students' Dictionary of Anglo- 
Saxon, and the two were again associated on 
the staff of editors of the Century Dictionary. 
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The last joint work of the two friends was an 
Anglo-Saxon Reader for beginners. 

But Prof. Baskervill's truest interests and 
best work in his later years, growing out of his 
environment and his teaching, lay not in edi- 
ting books on Old English, but in literature. 
He was a close student of the English prose 
style of his own century, an interest indicated 
by warm essays on Thackeray and Dr. Holmes, 
and by his English Grammar, based upon 
English as he found it actually written. Most 
of all, from his central position in the South, 
he was concerned in the literary conditions of 
his section. It is his booklets on Southern 
Writers: Biographical and Critical Studies, 
collected into one volume, that his name will 
be most closely associated with, and by which 
he will be best remembered. Though he did 
not live to complete the work, the essays that 
were finished have one marked significance. 
They were critical, yet full of sympathy; told 
from the point of view of one who had lived 
the life of these writers, who had grown up 
with them, and who took them to heart as in 
their verses and stories they appeared one by 
one. 

In his death the cause of education and lit- 
erary endeavor in his section lost a stout heart 
and true supporter, and the Modern Language 
Association, with which he was identified from 
its beginning, a devoted friend. 

J. B. H. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

According to the official returns, the number 
of women studying at the German universities 
this winter is six hundred and sixty-four. Of 
these no less than six hundred and nine are to 
be found at the Prussian universities alone : 
Berlin conies first with four hundred and six, 
Breslau follows with fourty-seven, Bonn has 
fourty-four.Gottingen thirty-seven, Halle thirty- 
three, Kiel twenty, Konigsberg fourteen, Mar- 
burg eight. At the three Bavarian universities 
only six women are officially notified as study- 
ing, five in Erlangen, one in Wurzburg. Tub- 
ingen has five, Freiburg sixteen, Heidelberg 
thirteen, Strassburg fifteen. The Personalver- 
zeichnisse for Giessen, Jena, Leipzig, Rostock 



mention no women at all ; but this does not 
necessarily mean that women are excluded 
from these universities. In Leipzig, for in- 
stance, it has long been the custom for the 
Docenten to allow women to " hospitieren," 
although no official cognizance has been taken 
of the fact. Jena, again, does not, as a matter 
of principle, admit women to its lectures, but 
it organises special courses for them in the 
holidays, and these courses, we believe, are 
largely taken advantage of. It is a matter of 
regret that the Personalverzeichnisse of the 
universities, excepting those of Heidelberg and 
Strassburg, do not specify to which faculty the 
women students belong. Of the thirteen in 
Heidelberg, twelve have inscribed themselves 
in the philosophical faculty, one belongs to the 
theological faculty ; while in Strassburg there 
are three women students of medicine, there is 
one of natural science, the remainder belong- 
ing to the philosophical faculty. 

As its annual Christmas gift to its members, 
the Goethe-Gesellschaft has issued this year 
the second volume of " Goethe und die Ro- 
mantik," edited by C. Schfiddekopf and O. 
Walzel. The first volume, which appeared 
last year, was devoted to Goethe's correspon- 
dence with the older Romantic School ; the 
present volume contains his correspondence 
with the younger Romanticists, including, of 
course, Bettina von Arnim, and extending as 
far down as Inimermann, Platen and Heine. 
The importance of this work for the study of 
Goethe's later years cannot be sufficiently em- 
phasized. Notwithstanding excellent books 
like Harnack's " Goethe in der Epoche seiner 
Vollendung," we are still far from being as 
well informed on the poet's relations to his 
contemporaries after Schiller's death, as we 
are with regard to the friendships of his earlier 
life. No chapter of Goethe's life is so full of 
gaps as that which deals with his attitude 
towards this group of writers who were the 
"moderns" of their day; nor is it possible 
to estimate properly Goethe's influence upon 
the nineteenth century without first under- 
standing how far he sympathzied with the Ro- 
mantic Movement. The value of these two 
volumes lies in their bringing together all data 
bearing on Goethe's personal relations with 
the leading writers of that movement. 
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